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Gannets on Bonaventure 


BY FRANK M. CHAPMAN 
(See Frontispiece) 
ANNETS (Sula bassana) are known to nest in only three 
places in North America—Perroquet Island, the Bird 
Rocks, and Bonaventure Island, all in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. By far the largest colony is found on the last 
named island, where, on the ledges of the red sandstore 
cliffs, some three hundred feet in height, they are practically 
secure from molestation.’ Bonaventure Island itself, how- 
ever, is the most accessible of the three localities men- 
tioned, and may be easily reached in a small fishing boat 
from the neighboring village of Percé, where the famous Percé Rock, 
with its colony of Herring Gulls and Double-crested Cormorants, 
makes the region particularly interesting to the ornithologist. 

The Gannet cliffs are on the east side of Bonaventure, and are 
exposed to the full force of the sea. To visit them satisfactorily, 
therefore, one should select a calm day, when one may closely 
approach the cliffs, and view with both safety and comfort the long, 
white rows, containing thousands of birds nesting on the shelves 
and ledges on the face of the cliff; a remarkable spectacle ! 

The unusually turbulent sea which prevailed during my visit to 
these cliffs, on July 11, 1898, prevented me from securing satisfactory 
pictures from a boat, but, landing on the west side of Bonaventure, 
I crossed the island (here about one and a half miles in width), and 
reached a position on the crest of the cliffs, from which the accom- 
panying picture was made. About four hundred Gannets are shown 
nesting on this single ledge—one of many quite as densely populated. 
Preparations were made to secure a picture of these birds on the 
wing, but my best efforts to startle them into flight did not succeed 
in making a single bird leave its nest! 


Clark’s Crows and Oregon Jays on Mount Hood 


BY FLORENCE A. MERRIAM 


(Concluded from page 48) 


LTHOUGH tthe Nut- 
A crackers and Jays were 
:masters of the feast, 

they did not altogether mo- 
nopolize it. Ground squirrels 
with golden brown heads and 
striped backs would look out 
at me from the rocks, and 
pretty little striped - nosed 
chipmunks would pick up 
choice morsels and climb nim- 
CLARK'S CROW AND OREGON JAY bly back along the cliff with 

Photographed from nature by Florence A. Merriam them. Juncos often dropped 
in, pecked indifferently at the crumbs, slipped off the tin cans they 
tried to perch on, and flew off. Two Lewis’ Woodpeckers stopped 
one day and, flying down, clung awkwardly to the side of the cliff, 
as if vaguely wanting to join in the proceedings, but not know- 
ing how, finally left. A single Steller’s Jay hung around the out- 
skirts in the same way, the first day I was there. He hopped 
about, looked this way and that, and pecked at the food perfunc- 
torily, as if it was new to his palate and not quite to his mind, 
acting altogether as if he realized that something was going on he 
ought to be enjoying, though he really didn’t see just where the 
fun came in. . Unlike the Woodpeckers, however, he was determined 
to improve his opportunities, and cultivated his appetite so success- 
fully that on the last day when I visited the dining-room he and a 
comrade were working away, apparently enjoying the viands as much 
as their neighbors. 

But the Crows and Oregon Jays were the regular habitues of the 
place. When resting from his labors a solitary Crow would often 
perch on the tip of a bare spar on the crest of the cliff, apparently 
quite satisfied with his own society, but I never saw a Jay there, and 
one whom I did see separated from his band for a moment fairly 
made the welkin ring with shouts for his clan. Several Clark’s Crows 
were often at the table with the Jays, but while I never saw a Crow 
disturb a Jay, a Crow would often fly with animation at a newcoming 
fellow Crow. This was a surprise to me, for on Mt. Shasta I had 
seen the Nutcrackers hunting in bands quite as the Jays did here. 
But on the wide lava slopes of Shasta there were, doubtless, grass- 
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hoppers enough for all the world, while here the feast was restricted 
to the foot of one cliff on the mountain—dquite a different matter. 
When I spoke to Mrs. Langille about this difference in disposition, 
she acquiesced as if it were an old story to her, unhesitatingly 
denominating the Jays ‘generous fellows,’ and the Crows ‘greedy’ 
ones. 

One Crow made a special exhibition of egoistic tendencies. He 
was engaged in hurriedly carrying off future breakfasts for himself 
when a party of brother Crows appeared. He had been working with 
absorption, flying back and forth to the table with eager haste, being 
gone less than half a minute at a time, but on the arrival of his 
friends dropped his work and devoted himself to driving them from 
the field. Not content with keeping them from the table, he flew at 
them with a strange note of ominous warning when they sat quietly 
in the tree-tops. It seemed as if he were nervous lest they discover 
what he had been storing among the branches. When he had fairly 
routed the enemy he apparently acted on his fear of discovery, for, 
instead of placing his supplies near at hand as before, he flew out 
of sight with them. As before, he worked with nervous haste. As 
I looked down on the tree-tops from above it was impossible to see 
where he put all the food, but several times when he flew up in 
sight he seemed to be sticking smail bits between the needles of the 
pines. As the bunches of needles are compact and stiff in this 
white-barked pine (Pinus albicaulis), this might be a safe temporary 
cache, but the winter gales that make it necessary to hold down the 
Inn with huge cables would pre- 
sumably leave little biscuit be- 
tween the needles of a pine. 

The question is, do these 
birds—and others which hoard 
—really use their stores? The 
testimony of all who are in the 
field in winter is needed to clear 
up the matter. The first point 
to be determined is whether the 
individual birds winter where 
they store. The Nutcrackers, 
Mr. Langille informed me, do 
remain at the high altitudes 
all the year. As he said, it is stormy indeed when they cannot 
be seen sailing across the cafions or perched on the topmost 
branches of the trees, screaming and calling in their harsh way, 
always restless and seeming to resent any intrusion of man, beast, 


OREGON JAYS 
Photographed from nature by Florence A. Merriam 
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or fowl. On the other hand, he said that the Jays seldom remain 
at the high altitudes during the winter months, usually descending 
to lower elevations, where they flit about in flocks of from six to 
twenty, sounding their plaintive varied notes and whistles at all 


times. 

Nevertheless, the storing of the Crows at this altitude was cer- 
tainly much less systematic than that of the Jays. The Jays’ move- 
ments were easy to follow, for they were concerted and regular. The 
Inn was on a ridge between two cafions, and commanded the 
birds’ pathway. A band would come up from under the cliff at the 
top of the western cajion, cross over the ridge, and drop down into 
the eastern caiion, where they would fly over the tops of the firs 


CLARK'S CROW 
Photographed from nature by Walter K. Fisher 


till they disappeared from sight. They would be gone some little 
time, and then return empty-handed to repeat the performance. 

The Jays talked a good deal in going back and forth, and their 
notes were pleasantly varied. One call was remarkably like the 
chirp of a Robin. Another of the commonest was a weak and rather 
complaining cry, repeated several times; and a sharply contrasting 
one was a pure, clear whistle of one note followed by a three-syllabled 
call, something like sa-wé-ah. The regular rallying cry was still 
different, a loud and striking two-syllabled a-wheé. The notes of 
Clark’s Crow often suggested the rattling of the Red-headed Wood- 
pecker. The bird had a variety of erring, throaty notes, and when 
disturbed, as at the unexpected sight of me at its dining-room, gave 
a loud, warning guarr. Besides these Woodpecker-like calls, it had 
a squawking cry similar to that of Steller’s Jay. 

The voices of the birds were often heard from the house as they 
got water from the hydrant in front of the Inn, the Jays frequently 
stopping on the way back from their cafion storehouse. Sometimes 
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three Jays would suddenly appear overhead, drop noiselessly to the 
pool under the hydrant, and squatting close together fill their bills 
and then raise their heads to swallow. Though the Jays usually went 
to the pool for water, they would sometimes light on the hydrant and, 
leaning over-drink from the faucet, 
which Mrs. Langille always left 
dripping for their benefit. The 
Clark’s Crows, so far as I noticed, 
always drank right from the faucet. 

It was hard to get photographs 
of the birds at the hydrant, as they 
stopped only in passing, but as it 
was impossible to take them under 
the cliff on account of the: poor 
light, I determined to bait them. 

Finding a number of the Nut- 

crackers in front of the kitchen 

window, I asked the Chinaman for 

some meat for them, holding up my 

kodak to explain that I-wanted to CLARK'S CROW ; 
take the birds’ pictures. To my sur- Photographed from nature by Walter K. Fisher 
prise, the man promptly and decidedly shook his head! I didn’t know 
what to make of such apparent rudeness at first, but it finally dawned 
on me that he could not understand English and, not being an orni- 
thologist, from past experience with tourist cameras concluded that 
I wanted As picture! Accordingly, nothing daunted, I appealed to 
Mrs. Langille, and when she gave me a plate of suet, returned to 
take the Crows. They flew at my approach, but quickly settled back 
and fairly fell on the meat I put in the road forthem. I got a snap 
of one with a big mouthful. After taking all the Nutcrackers I 
wanted, I went back to the hydrant to wait for the Jays, but the 
Crows followed and one fellow fairly gorged himself on the fat. He 
gulped it down so fast I had to drive him off in order to have either 
meat or films left for the Jays. It was hard to persuade him that I 
wanted him to leave. He had had no experience of such inhospitality. 
Mild shooing did no good. I actually had to throw small stones at 
him before he would take the hint! When he finally started to go, 
I got his picture as he turned and looked regretfully over his shoul- 
der at the Jay he was leaving in possession of the field. 

The Jays were even more fearless than the Crows. Several of 
them would often be on the ground at once, but they ate so fast 
and flew back and forth so rapidly that it was hard to focus on 
them quickly enough to get their most interesting poses. I put a 
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brown paper behind or under the pan for a lighter background, and 
at first the birds hopped nervously when it moved, but they soon 
got used to it, and ate on it and on the pan, as it happened. And 
how they did stuff! They were so absorbed that, although I sat 
within four feet of the pan, they sometimes came too near for me to 
focus. They paid so little heed to my presence I have no doubt 
they would have eaten from my hand had I not been engaged in 
keeping them at a proper distance. When the raw meat was gone 
Mrs. Langille gave me a supply of cooked fat, and it was astonish- 
ing to see how much of the greasy stuff they could swallow. I 
caught one just as he was about to fly off with a billful of it. The. 
fat seemed to make them thirsty; they had to go to the hydrant to 
wash it down with cold water. 

Meat Hawk, the name the mountaineers have for them, is 
certainly appropriate. They are on 
the lookout for meat wherever it is 
to be found, be it kitchen door or 
forest. Their appetite for game is 
truly remarkable. Mr. Langille told 
me he might go through the woods 
all day without seeing a single Jay, 
but if he killed a deer and the smell 
of blood filled the air, in a few 
moments the birds would be about, 

m calling and whistling; and, embol- 

CLARK'S CROW dened by the prospect of a feast, they 

Photographed from nature by Walter K. Fisher would fly down and perch upon the 
carcass within reach of his hand, sometimes before the deer was 


entirely skinned. 

On Mount Shasta, although the Nutcrackers came about camp, 
they showed no desire for camp food, and on Hood Mr. Langille 
informed me that the Crows tamed ‘this year were the first they had 
ever succeeded in coaxing about. After I left the mountain they be- 
came still more familiar, and, I am told, would gather in the trees at 
daybreak and cali until the family went out to feed them. 


The Masquerading Chickadee* 
BY EDITH M. THOMAS 


I came to the woods in the dead of the year, 
I saw the wing’d sprite thro’ the green-brier peeping : 
‘‘Darling of Winter, you’ve nothing to fear, 
Though the branches are bare and the cold earth is 
sleeping !” 


With a dee, dee, dee! the sprite seemed ‘to say, 
‘‘I’m friends with the Maytime as well as December, 
And I'll meet you here on a fair-weather day ; 

Here, in the green-brier thicket, remember !” 


I came to the woods in the spring of the year, 
And I followed a voice that was most entreating : 

Phebe! Phebe! (and yet more near), 

' Phebe! Phebe! it kept repeating ! 


I gave up .the search, when, not far away, 

I saw the wing’d sprite thro’ the green-brier peeping, 
With a Phebe! Phebe! that seemed to say, 
‘IT told you so! and my promise I’m keeping. ” 


‘*You’ll know me again, when you meet me here, 
Whether you come in December or Maytime: 
I’ve a dee, dee, dee! for the Winter’s ear, 
And a Phebe! Phebe! for Spring and Playtime!” 


*** MARCH I, 1856.—I hear several times the fine drawn Phe-de note of the Chickadee, which I heard 
only once during the winter.’”’—‘‘ Early Spring in Massachusetts.”—THOREAU. 


Matins 
BY ROSA MEYERS MUMMA 


As sable night fades into soft rose tint, 

Through leafy aisles slow filters daylight’s glint ; 
From green tree arch is faintly heard the call 
Which summons quickly feathered choir all 

To Nature’s vast cathedral, where in song 

Unite the worshippers, a feathered throng. 

What harmonies pour forth from each bird throat! 
A morning prayer ascends with each clear note. 
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Home-Life in a Chimney 


BY MARY F. DAY 


EAR BOONTON, N. J., it was my good fortune last 
summer to have the exceptional opportunity of watch- 
ing closely the rearing of a family of Chimney Swifts. 
The nest was built opposite and slightly above an 
opening in the chimney designed for the insertion of 
a stovepipe. The opening was about two feet from 
the floor of a second-story room in the house where I 
spent the summer. 

When discovered, the nest was only partially com- 
pleted, so it was necessary to exercise care, lest the 
birds become alarmed and choose a more secluded spot. To guard 
against disturbance to them, a black cloth was hung over the opening 
in such a way that it could be carefully and noiselessly lifted during 
periods of observation. Although the room was used as a bedcham- 
ber throughout the summer, the Swifts never seemed to be annoyed by 
the close proximity of their human neighbors. They were of a trust- 
ful disposition, and soon became accustomed to being watched. Occa- 
sionally, when I looked in upon them at the beginning of our acquaint- 
ance, they would spread their long, beautifully formed wings and lift 
them gracefully above the back, as if intending to fly, but usually, 
upon second consideration, would conclude it was unnecessary. 

It was the 21st of May when I first peeped in upon the little 
bracket against the chimney wall that became the stage for the enact- 
ment of scenes filled with absorbing interest to me in the weeks that 
followed. It was not placed in an angle, but against the north side 
of the flue, beneath a slight projection formed by an accumulation of 
soot. 

In a week one egg was apparent, but there may have been others, 
for the little builders had been adding one twig after another to the 
front edge of the nest, so that it had become impossible to see the 
bottom. Two more days passed, after which it could be seen that 
there were at least two eggs, and yet the structure continued to be 
enlarged. 

June 5 marked the beginning of incubation. In mid-afternoon 
of this day I saw the sitting bird had flown, and, going out-of-doors 
to study birds, my attention was attracted to a Swift flying among 
the branches of the locust trees near by. This was an unusual sight 
to me, and, recalling that I had read that Swifts never alight in trees, 
I watched eagerly to see what it might mean. Soon I saw that the 
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bird was snatching at little dry twigs. She flew round and round, 
and presently was gone. Suspecting that it was my little friend, I ran 
quickly upstairs, and sure enough, there sat my bird upon the nest, 
with a twig in her mouth, panting as if tired by extra exertion. Rest- 
ing a moment, she proceeded to apply the salivary glue and adjust 
the twig, and then settled again to the task of sitting. 

After a few days there came a cold storm, and it was believed that 
the little brooder proved unfaithful to her duties, for late one evening 
and early the following morning she was seen huddled with others 
of her kind beneath the nest. Great were my fears that no birds 
would ever come from these chilled eggs, but time made it clear that 
the tiny creature knew what she was doing. This was the sole act 
of parental neglect that was apparent during all the weeks required 
to rear the family. Under date of June 17, I noted that the eggs 
were constantly protected. At whatever time of day I looked I saw 
a sitting bird. 

June 24 dawned fair and warm. As was my custom, I called 
to say ‘‘good morning” into the chimney before going down to break- 
fast, when I found that there was excitement in the little home. A 
faint peep reached my ear, which caused the mother anxious restless- 
ness each time it was repeated. From half-past eight until ten 
o’clock that morning I sat at my post of observation, during which 
time it appeared that two or three more young were hatched, for 
there was much peeping on the part of the little ones and much 
fidgeting about by the adults. Two shells, or parts of shells, were 
tossed from the nest. Occasionally the parents exchanged places, 
one brooding the infants while the other went out into the air; Even 
at the tender age that must be reckoned by minutes, these young 
birds were fed, seemingly, by regurgitation. 

During the progress of my study I found that one of the pair, 
which from manners and appearance I judged to be the female, had 
lost a tail feather, and this one I affectionately dubbed ‘‘Swiftie.” 
She appeared worn out with anxiety added to the confinement of a long 
period of incubation, and embraced every opportunity to rest, but 
seasons of sleep were of short duration, for it seemed that the body 
of the brooding bird was lifted each time a movement was felt 
beneath. The mate, with his sleek coat, bright eyes and calm 
demeanor, formed a decided contrast to the ragged, unkempt appear- 
ance of the female. 

Even four days showed perceptible growth in the swiftlings. 
They were not allowed to remain uncovered, a wise precaution, for 
their bodies were perfectly naked. At this age the instinct of cleanli- 
ness began to assert itself. The weak, awkward little creatures would 
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struggle backward from beneath the brooder, up to the edge of the 
nest and deposit over it that which, remaining within, would have 
made their home uninhabitable. 

From this time forth a third Swift was seen to enter into the care 
of the nestlings, taking its turn at brooding and feeding. Was this 
a nurse-maid employed to relieve the overburdened mother, or a kind 
and helpful friend or neighbor, or the younger -and less care-taking 
of two wives? Who can tell? 

It was not until the sixth day after hatching that I knew to a 
certainty how many young birds there were. Then, to my surprise, I 
found there were five. They had grown to be very clamorous for 
food. Two, at most three (later but one), were served at one feed- 
ing, and the process was after this manner: ‘‘Swiftie” would drop 
into the chimney and alight below the nest, her throat bulging with 
the fullness of captured insects. The little ones that were hungry 
were alert, for all had learned that a rumbling noise in the chimney, 
followed by a sound of ‘‘chitter, chitter, chitter,”” meant something to 
eat. After resting a moment, the mother would scramble up over the 
nest, and, with closed eyes, feel about until she came in contact with 
an open mouth, whereupon she would place her beak far down the 
throat, deposit a portion of food, then seek another yawning cavity. 
No system appeared to be observed in the matter of feeding. The 
hungriest youngsters made the greatest effort to reach the source 
of supply. 

July 1 feathers began to appear. They grew rapidly, espe- 
cially those of wings and tail, and in a week the bodies were about 
covered. With feathers came employment, for they must often be 
dressed, though from a habit of yawning frequently, common to the 
family, one might be led to believe that time hung heavily on their 
claws. 

The nestlings were two weeks old before the eyes began to open, 
and nearly three before they were much used. But when they were 
fully open, and the feathers had grown out and were fast becoming 
sooty instead of black, how winning these young birds appeared ! 

The time had now come to take up exercises preparatory to fly- 
ing. The young aspirants would stand in the nest and for a time 
vibrate the wings rapidly, so rapidly that the identity of wing was 
lost. Two first ventured from home when nineteen days old, cling- 
ing to the wall for a short time a few inches from the nest. 

One afternoon about this time there came a severe and prolonged 
shower. The rain beat into the chimney, reaching down to the nest. 
What now did I see? Besides the five grown-up swiftlings, the 
three adults, packed in and upon the nest, the rain dripping from 
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those which were exposed. I mention this incident to give an idea 
of the adhesiveness of the glue used in the construction of Swifts’ 
nests. 

July 20 I made the following note: ‘‘Swiftlings no longer 
make use of the nest, but dispose themselves in various parts of the 
chimney, sometimes in a cluster, sometimes in twos or threes, and 
sometimes separately. They take flying exercises up and down the 
chimney, but I believe have not yet left it.” The next morning I was 
forced to conclude that three had taken flight into the great outside 
world, for upon looking the chimagy over thoroughly with the aid of 
a small mirror, I could find but two birds. 

The chimney was much used by this interesting family until the 
24th of August. Early in the morning of that day a large number of 
Swifts were seen gathering im a flock at a short distance from the 
house. Ten o’clock .that night I searched the chimney with a 
lighted candle, but found no sign of life, and I believe that the 
Swifts did not again enter within its walls. 


Three Cobb’s Island Pictures 


BY WILLIAM L. BAILY 


IGHT out on the sandy beach, 
just above high tide, the Black 


Skimmer risks her set of eggs, 
and, while apparently unprotected, 
they are so much the color of the 
sand and the surrounding shells and 
seaweed that they would not be 
noticed unless you were especially 
looking for them. 

The Skimmers are gull-like in 
form, with long, slender body and 
long wings, spreading almost three 
feet. They have a glossy black back, 

BLACK SKIMMER white breast, orange feet, and a most 
curiously shaped orange bill, which is almost as thin as a knife; the 
thin edges closing vertically together. This peculiarity has given 
the bird the name of ‘Razor Bill.’ 

Their graceful and regular flight can hardly be mistaken for that 
of any other bird. They skim just over the surface of the water, 
following the contour of the waves, while the lower mandible of their 
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bill, which is longer than the upper, projects below the surface of the 
water, and when it comes in contact with a small fish, the latter 
simply slide up the narrow, inclined plane into the Skimmer’s 
mouth. 

Formerly they bred in great numbers along the eastern coast of 
our Middle and Southern Atlantic states, and only a few years ago 


NEST AND EGGS OF BLACK SKIMMER 


were abundant on the New Jersey coast. They have been crowded 
out, however, by encroaching civilization, and hunted down by the 


milliners’ agents and the egg-collectors. In June, 1898, I found them 
on Cobb’s Island, Virginia, to the number of about two hundred pairs, 
where, not long ago, they bred in thousands. 

As the eggs are entirely exposed, the parents are relieved to 
some extent from the duty ef incubation by the heat of the sun, 
and as soon as the young hatch they run about like chickens. 

After getting two good pictures of the Skimmer and her eggs, 
I turned my attention to a Gull-billed Tern, and while standing over 


GULL-BILLED TERN 


her nest, which contained two eggs and one fuzzy young, just 
hatched, I obtained a rather remarkable picture of the parent bird 
flying straight at the camera, nicely illustrating what a small sectional 


area a bird occupies while_flying. 


The Cardinal at the Hub 


BY ELLA GILBERT IVES 


With Photographs from nature by Blanche Kendall 


travels through New England; and, to my knowl- 

edge, has never established a home and reared a 

4 family north of Connecticut until in the instance 

* here recorded. Kentuckians claim him, and with some show 

of right, since James Lane Allen built his monument in imper- 

ishable prose. But, soon or late, all notables come to Boston, and 
among them may now be registered the ‘‘ Kentucky Cardinal.” 

Shy by nature, conspicuous in plumage, he shuns publicity; and, 
avoiding the main lines of travel, he put up at a quiet country house 
in a Boston suburb— Brookline. 

Here, one October day in 1897, among the migrants stopping at 
this half-way house, appeared a distinguished guest, clad in red, with 
a black mask, a light red bill, and a striking crest; with him a bird 
so like him that they might have been called the two Dromios. After 
a few days, the double passed on and left our hero the only red-coat in 
the field. A White-throated Sparrow now arrived from the moun- 
tains, and a Damon and Pythias friendship: sprang up between the 
birds. Having decided to winter at the North, they took lodgings in 
a spruce tree, and came regularly to the table d’hote on the porch. 
My lord Cardinal, being the more distinguished guest, met with par- 
ticular favor, and soon became welcome at the homes of the neighbor- 
hood. With truly catholic taste, he refused creature comforts from 
none, but showed preference for his first abode. 

It was March 5, 1898, when we kept our first appointment with 
the Cardinal. A light snow had fallen during the night, and the air 
was keen, without premonition of spring. It was a day for home- 
keeping birds, the earth larder being closed. The most delicate tact 
was required in presenting strangers. A loud, clear summons,—the 
Cardinal’s own whistle echoed by human lips—soon brought a re- 
sponse. Into the syringa bush near the porch flew, with a whir and a 
sharp /sif, a bird. How gorgeous he looked in the snow-laden shrub ! 
For an instant the syringa blossoms loaded the air with fragrance as a 
dream of summer floated by. Then*a call to the porch was met by 
several sallies and quick retreats, while the wary bird studied the 
newcomers. Reassuring tones from his gentle hostess, accompanied 
by the rattle of nuts and seeds, at last prevailed, and the Cardinal 
flew to the railing and looked us over with keen, inquiring eye. Con- 
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vinced that no hostilities were intended, he gave a long, trustful look 
into the face of his benefactress and flew to her feet. 

A gray squirrel frisking by stopped at the lunch-counter and seized 
an ‘Educator’ cracker. 

The novel sensation of an uncaged bird within touch, where one 
might note the lovely shading of his plumage as one notes a flower, 
was memorable; but a sweeter surprise was in store. As we left the 
house, having made obeisance to his eminence the Cardinal, the bird 


CARDINAL AND GRAY SQUIRREL 


flew into a spruce tree and saluted us with a melodious ‘‘ Mizpah.” 
Then, as if reading the longing of our hearts, he opened his bright 
bill, and a song came forth such as never before enraptured the air of 
a New England March,—a song so copious, so free, so full of heav- 
enly hope, that it seemed as if forever obliterated were the ‘‘tragic 


memories of his race.” 

As March advanced, several changes in the Cardinal were noted by 
his ever-watchful friends. He made longer trips abroad, returning 
tired and hungry. The restlessness of the unsatisfied heart was 
plainly his. His long, sweet, interpolating whistle, variously ren- 
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dering ‘‘Peace... peace... peace!” ‘‘Three cheers, three cheers,” 
etc., to these sympathetic northern ears became ‘‘ Louise, Louise, Lou- 
ise!” Thenceforth he was Louis, the Cardinal, calling for his mate. 


On March 26, a kind friend took pity on the lonely bachelor, and 
a caged bird, ‘‘ Louise,” was introduced to him. In the lovely dove- 
colored bird, with faint washings of red and the family mask and 
crest, the Cardinal at once recognized his kind. His joy was 
unbounded ; and the acquaintance progressed rapidly, a mutual under- 
standing being plainly reached during the seventeen days of cage 
courtship. Louis brought food to Louise, and they had all things in 
common except liberty. 

April 12, in the early morning, the cage was taken out-of-doors and 
Louise was set free. She was quick to embrace her chance, and flew 
into the neighboring shrubbery: For six days she reveled in her new- 


CARDINAL AND HOUSE SPARROWS 


found freedom; Louis, meanwhile, coming and going as of old, and 
often carrying away seeds from the house to share with his mate. 

April 16, he lured her into the house, and after that they came often 
for food, flying fearlessly in at the window, and delighting their friends 
with their songs and charming ways. Louis invariably gave the 
choicest morsels to his mate, and the course of true love seemed to 
cross the adage; but alas! Death was already adjusting an arrow for 
that shining mark. 

April 25, Louise stayed in the house all day, going out at nightfall. 
Again the following day she remained indoors, Louis feeding her ; 
but her excellent appetite disarmed suspicion, and it was thought that 
she had taken refuge from the cold and rain, especially as she spent 
the night within. The third morning, April 27, she died. An exami- 
nation of her body revealed three dreadful wounds. 

Louis came twittering to the window, but was not let in until a 
day or two after, when a new bird, ‘‘ Louisa,” had been put in the cage. 
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When he saw the familiar form, he evidently thought his lost love 
restored, for he burst into glorious song; but, soon discovering his 
mistake, he stopped short in his hallelujahs, and walked around the 
cage inspecting the occupant. 

Louisa’s admiration for the Cardinal was marked; but for some 
days he took little notice of her, 
and his friends began to fear that 
their second attempt at match- 
making would prove a failure. 
April 30, however, some respon- 
sive interest was shown, and the 
next day Louis brought to the 
cage a brown bug half an inch 
long, and gave Louisa his first 
meat-offering. 

The second wooing progressed 
rapidly, and May 7, when Louisa 
was set free, the pair flew away 
together with unrestrained - de- 
light. After three days of liberty, 

Louisa flew back to the house with her mate, and thenceforth was a 
frequent visitor. 

May 21, Louisa was seen carrying straws, and on June 6 her nest 
was discovered low down in a dense evergreen thorn (Crategus pyra- 
cantha). Four speckled eggs lay in the nest. These were hatched 
June g, the parent birds, meantime and afterward, going regularly to 
market and keeping up social relations with their friends. 

In nine days after their exit from the shell, the little Cardinals left 
the nest and faced life’s sterner realities. A black cat was their worst 
foe, and more than once during their youth Louis flew to his devoted 
commissary and made known his anxiety. Each time, on following 
him to the nest, she found the black prowler, or one of his kind, 
watching for prey. On June 28, the black cat outwitted the allied 
forces, Sefior Cardinal and his friends, and a little one was slain. 
The other three grew up and enjoyed all the privileges of their parents, 
flying in at the window and frequenting the bountiful porch. 

July 25, Louisa disappeared from the scene, presumably on a 
southern trip, leaving the Cardinal sole protector, provider and peace- 
maker for their lively and quarrelsome triplet. A fight is apparently 
as needful for the development of a young Cardinal as of an English 
schoolboy, possibly due in both cases to a meat diet. 

Over-feeding was but temporary with our birds. On the 8th of 
August the migratory instinct prevailed over ease, indulgence, friend- 
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ship, and the Cardinal with his brood left the house where he had 
been so well entertained, to return no more. No more? Who shall 
say of any novel that it can have no sequel? Massachusetts may yet 
become the permanent home of the Kentucky Cardinal, the descen- 
dant to the third and fourth generation of Louis and his mate. 


A Catbird Study 


BY DR. THOS. S. ROBERTS 


Director Department of Birds, Natural History Survey of Minnesota. 
With Photographs from nature by the Author. 


HE subjects of this sketch had located their bark- and _ root- 
lined nest of coarse sticks, four feet from the ground, in 

a little oak bush surrottnded by brakes, sunflowers, and hazel. 
Instead of being, as usual, in the midst of a dense, and, therefore, 
dark thicket, this nest was quite in the open, shaded by only a few 


CATBIRD AND NEST 


overhanging, leafy branches of small size. Its exceptionally favor- 
able location and the apparent tameness of the birds suggested ‘an 
attempt at avian photography, and the undertaking was entered upon 
at once, a very considerable fund of interest and enthusiasm having 
to take the place of any special previous experience in this line of 
work. After clearing away a little of the overhanging and intervening 
vegetation, the camera was placed with the lens not more than two feet 
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from the nest, this being necessary in order to secure an image of the 
desired size with the short focus lens at hand (a B. and L. Zeiss Ana- 
stigmat, Series 11 A, 6% x 4%, focal length 534 inches), Fifty feet of 
rubber tubing, a large bulb, and a field-glass made it possible to 
watch developments and carry on operations from a safe distance. 
But, although the camera was nearly concealed with ferns and leaves, 
this day’s proceedings were not rewarded with much success. The 
birds proved exasperatingly timid, and returned only after prolonged 
waits, to disappear instanter on the click of the shutter (a B. and L. 
iris diaphragm shutter). So we left the field, not disheartened but 
bent upon improving our paraphernalia. A day or two later found 
the camera again in position, but this time with tripod green-painted 
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and the whole unsightly top enveloped in a green hood with only 
a small aperture for the lens. This ruse succeeded fairly well, and 
during the three or four hours that the light was good on this day, 
and during a like period on a subsequent day, a number of exposures 
were made that resulted in an interesting series of negatives, giving 
good prints and still better lantern slides. 

Only one of several time-exposures turned out perfect. It is here 
presented, not only as the prize picture of some three hundred nega- 
tives made during the summer of 1898, but as the sole and only 
entirely satisfactory outcome of some twelve or fourteen hours’ work. 


For Teachers and Students 


On the Ethics of Caging Birds 
BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER 


EFORE saying a few words on this subject, I 

B should like to define my position. With all my 

heart do I disapprove of caging wild birds. I 

never had, and never shall have, the liberty of one 

bird interfered with for my pleasure or study, and if 

I had the power to prevent it, not one should ever 

be caged. Especially'do I regard it as cruel in the extreme 

to confine an adult bird, accustomed to freedom and able to 
take care of himself. 

The question of ‘‘rights” we will not enter upon here, further 
than to say that our moral right to capture wild creatures for our 
own use or pleasure is the same in the case of birds as of other 
animals— horses, for example. 

But birds are caged, and we must deal with circumstances as we 
find them. If a bird-lover should worry and fret himself to death, 
he could not put an end to their captivity.. So it would appear to 
be the part of wisdom to see if there are not mitigating circum- 
stances, which may comfort, and perhaps, in a slight degree, even 
reconcile one to their imprisonment. 

The case of Canaries is different from that of all others. 
Hatched in cages, descended from caged ancestry, and accustomed 
to be cared for by people, they know no other life, and are utterly 
unfitted for freedom. So far from being a kindness to set one of 
these birds free, it is absolute cruelty. It is like turning a child, 
accustomed to a luxurious life, into the streets, to pick up a living 
for himself. 

But a young bird, taken from the nest before he has learned 
the use of his wings, I believe, can be made perfectly contented and 
happy in a house—/#f he is properly cared for! 

It is unfortunately true that not one in a thousand ¢s properly 
cared for, but we are not considering the shortcomings of people. 
At this moment we are considering the possibility of making a bird’s 
life happy. : 

For several years I kept birds in captivity, and closely studied 
their ways and their characters, and I say, without hesitation, that 
most birds can be made so contented and happy that they will prefer 
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their captivity, with its several advantages, to freedom without them. 
The advantages of captivity to a bird are three; viz., abundant food 
supply, protection from enemies, ease of life—without labor or 
concern about weather. 

The conditions, therefore, necessary to his happiness are: Never- 
failing care as to his physical comforts—such as a proper situation 
of the cage,—neither in the hot sunshine nor in a draught; fresh 
and perfect food, with variety; plenty of fresh water; suitable and 
regular bath, etc. And secondly—though perhaps it should be first, 
as it is most important—treatment as if he were a sentient being, 
instead of a piece of furniture; talking to him, taking notice of him, 
making a companion and friend of him. And thirdly, the freedom of 
a room, at least part of every day. 

Under these conditions, as I know from close and sympathetic 
observation, our little brothers can be made so happy, that, as I 
said, many of them will not accept their liberty. They choose 
between freedom, with hard labor and many anxieties, and comfort- 
able captivity, with ease and security, and many decide—as do 
many of the human family—for the former. 

There is another reason why I have become partially tolerant 
of the caging of birds. What first influenced me was the fact that 
every individual rescued from the discomforts of a bird store, where 
they are seldom well cared for and never cherished, is greatly bene- 
fitted, and I felt that to be a work of charity. 

But there is one strong argument in favor of the custom. That 
is, their great value as a means of educating children. Nothing is 
more important than the training of our youth in humanity and 
respect for the rights of others. And in no way can this be so well 
accomplished as by giving to them the care of pets. By investiga- 
tion of prisons and reform schools, it has been amply proved that 
nothing so surely keeps a boy from falling into a criminal life as 
the care of and kindness to the lower orders. The daily care of a 
pet bird is a daily lesson in altruism which never fails to bear fruit. 

In those precious first years of the child’s life, when the mother 
has the power of instilling lessons that will be a part of him,—the 
most indelible he will ever receive,—if she takes a little pains to do 
so she can implant, with the love of creatures dependent upon him, 
qualities that will go far to make him a true, manly man. 

While these considerations do not, perhaps, make it right to deprive 
a fellow creature of his liberty, they do furnish a little consolation 
to those who love humanity as well as birds. At the same time I 
must admit, that of all pitiful sights on earth, that of a neglected 
captive is one of the most heartrending. 


A May Morning 


BY FRED. H. KENNARD 


HERE isa bird pasture, as I call it, about a half hour’s 
ride from Boston, and thither I went on May 30, 1898, 
to see if I could find the nest of a White-eyed Vireo 
that I had often hunted for in years gone by, but 
never yet succeeded in finding. 

This bird pasture, on one side of which runs the 
road, consists of eight or ten acres of old, wet pas- 
ture land on a hillside surrounded on two other 
sides by fields and an orchard, and immediately 
above a marsh in which the sedges and grasses grow 

luxuriantly, and which is bordered by alders, birches and other 
swamp-loving trees. The pasture itself is very wet in one portion, 
and has been overgrown with birch, alders, oak and tangles of grape- 
vines, wait-a-bits, poison ivy, etc. In another part it is more open, 
and is more sparsely covered with red cedars and white pines, while 
the ground is dotted with wild roses and hard-hack, interspersed with 
clumps of alders. This combination of hill and marsh, field and 
orchard, cover and open, as well as evergreen and deciduous growth, 
makes it an ideal place for birds and their breeding; and one that 
is hard to duplicate in any locality, combining also woods and civili- 
zation as it does, for there are houses and barns in the immediate 
vicinity. You probably cannot duplicate this pasture, but those of 
you who love birds, and who can find any spot approximating this 
in conditions, would do well to appropriate it, metaphorically speak- 
ing, as I have this. 

But to return to the birds—I thought I would carefully note all 
those I saw or heard in the course of a short hour I had to spare, 
and with the following results: As I took down the bars in order 
to take my bicycle into the pasture, a Baltimore Oriole was singing 
on top of an elm close by, and I have no doubt that its mate was 
sitting on the nest that hung pendent from the next tree. A Catbird 
slunk off into the bushes to the right of me, from a thicket in which 
she last year raised a brood; and, while chaining my wheel, I heard 
the*glorious notes of a Brown Thrasher singing, a little way off, on 
the top of a tall white oak. Several Red-eyed Vireos were there 
too, their steady, rippling song forming a soft accompaniment to the 
more conspicuous notes of the other feathered songsters. Next, I 
flushed a Quail, and, while watching its flight, I almost stepped on 
two more, which got up from the underbrush at my feet. 

I started in now on my hunt for the White-eye’s nest, and for 
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some time was so absorbed in that, and in listening for its expected 
song, that there was no time to make notes of the other birds heard, 
except that of a Wood Thrush, whose nest contained four eggs, and 
was saddled on the crotch of a grape-vine, where it crossed through 
the crotch of an alder. 

To make a long story short, I did not find the Vireos, or even 
hear them, though for several years they had lived here throughout 
the summer. I finally went out into an open space, lighted a pipe 
aS a mosquito preventive, and, seating myself on the soft side of a 
boulder, put down the names of the birds whose notes I could hear. 

Below me, in the swamp, the most prominent notes were the 
‘concarees’ of the Red-winged Blackbirds, while between them could 
be heard the songs of several Swamp Sparrows. Close beside me 
were a Chestnut-sided and a Golden-winged Warbler, both seemingly 
much disturbed by my presence, while just as near was a Maryland 
Yellow-throat, an old friend of mine, who did not seem to care 
whether I was there or not. This same friend is rather a curiosity, 
for, although his species usually build in or about the marshes or 
swamps, he always prefers the hillside, and I last year found his nest 
within forty feet of where I sat, and several hundred feet away from 
and above the swamp. 

A few Cedar Birds were whispering from the tops of a couple of 
red cedars about fifty yards away, and I could hear a Yellow Warbler 
on the other side of the open space, where he sang, apparently for 
the benefit of a near-by barberry bush. 

A Wood Pewee was uttering his plaintive note from the orchard 
immediately back of me; while just back of that, in the field by the 
top of the hill, could be heard the rollicking notes of a Bobolink and 
the occasional call of a Meadow Lark. While writing my notes, some 
kind of a large Hawk, which flew so fast that identification was 
impossible, but which I guessed to be a Cooper’s Hawk, went 
off rapidly across the marsh, pursued by a pair of vociferous King- 
birds; and, as I watched them, I could see numbers of Chimney 
Swifts, from the neighboring chimneys, and Barn Swallows, from a 
barn close by, coursing about above the marsh after the insects that 
there abound, the Swallows low down and the Swifts above. While 
watching the Swallows, two Crows came out of the wood on+the 
opposite side of the marsh, and flew, cawing, across and off into the 
distance ; and a little Green Heron, who, like all fishermen, prefers 
quiet, flew off in another direction. 

Down towards the edge of the swamp, in the outlying thicket, 
a Song Sparrow was singing, while, close by, a magnificent Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak, which every year builds in the birches which grow 
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in these thickets, was warbling his incomparable song. At first he 
had been giving vent to his very unmusical call of alarm, but, becom- 
ing used to my presence, and concluding that I meant no harm, he 
joined in the concert. 

Off to one side, among the more scrubby deciduous growth, I 
could hear, and sometimes see, a Redstart, while the /se-/se-tse-ing of 
the Black-poll Warblers, which were migrating northwards, could be 
heard intermittently. Two Quails were now calling loudly for Bob- 
White, or Rob-ert-White, as their fancy dictated, and in the con- 
fusing medley I could make out the modest notes of a Black .and 
White Warbler, which had for years nested somewhere in this pas- 
ture. Behind me, at the top of the hill, I could also héar the clear, 
cheery notes of a Field Sparrow, which always builds there. 

Being limited as to time, and having already heard twenty-eight 
kinds of birds in the short space of about twenty minutes, and from 
one place, I started to depart, but even as I did so I heard the notes 
of another bird coming across the marsh, that of the Black-billed 
Cuckoo, and just as I was again taking down the bars to get out into 
the street, what should I hear, loud, clear and distinct, but the song 
of that plaguey little White-eyed Vireo, a song seemingly of thanks- 
giving that I was really going and that he had eluded me so well. I 
then reluctantly mounted my bicycle, but was forced to get off, to add 
two more birds to my increasing list; viz., a Cowbird, which was 
sitting on the fence opposite, and a pair of Yellow-throated Vireos, 
the female of which had evidently but just left her nest for a lunch, 
while the male followed twittering and whispering close by, stopping 
his song until she should have resumed her duties of incubation. 

I had now seen thirty-two different species of birds in the short 
space of about twenty-five minutes’ actual time spent in observation, 
after deducting the time spent in hunting the Vireo’s nest, and departed 
for home well content, even though I knew I had seen only about 
three-fifths of the varieties of birds that are often to be found in the 
immediate vicinity. 

On a previous occasion, when I had been lucky enough to be 
able to spend a whole morning in this pasture, I had seen forty-four 
different species, nineteen of which I had not seen to-day, and which, 
added to the thirty-two noted above, make a total of fifty-one species. 
Of these, there were only five that were merely occasional visitors. 
Of the remainder, I have found direct evidence of the breeding of 
thirty-two species, while on various accounts I feel sure that fourteen 
others breed there, although I have never actually found their nests. 


For Poung Obdservers 


A February Walk (Prize Essay) 


BY MILDRED A. ROBINSON 
(Aged 14 years) 


E had planned to walk over to the pond to see if 
the recent thaw had spoiled the skating. As we 
passed the foot of the hill, the little brook 
splashed and tumbled down from its icy frame- 
work, eddying around the brown goldenrod stalks, 
and then rushed on at topmost speed across the 
opposite meadow. 

We were standing on the little bridge, watch- 
ing the ever fascinating current, when an odd bird-note called our 
attention to a little gray-backed, white-breasted bird who was 
running up and down a neighboring tree. 

All thoughts of skating instantly vanished from our minds; we 
climbed the fence, and in a moment more were noiselessly following 
our obstinate little bird, who would keep so high up in the tree- 
tops that it was almost impossible to see anything but his breast. 

Finally, he descended, head downward, along one of the lower 
branches of the tree, and we saw that it was a White-breasted Nut- 
hatch. Evidently he thougkt he had stayed quite long enough for 
examination, so, after a few parting pecks at the rough bark, trying 
to secure one more hidden insect, he flew off. 

We were slowly following the course of the little stream, when 
suddenly a great rustle of the dead leaves near the water’s edge 
caused us to pause and listen. All was silent, with the exception of 
a few distant Chickadees, then, with a whir and a clatter, we saw a 
bushy tail disappear into the thicket; a moment more and out came 
a beautiful gray squirrel. Like a flash he was up the tree, jumping 
from limb to limb, frisking about in the sunshine, then down onto 
the ground again, and away. His visit was even shorter than that 
of the Nuthatch, but not less enjoyable. 

And now, where were those noisy little Chickadees who had been 
calling to us from the alder bushes for the last half-hour? It was 
easy enough to find these confiding little creatures; they were feeding 
on the ground, and seemed quite unconcerned at our presence, al- 
though we approached very near to them. One little fellow seemed 
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to be asleep; he sat all puffed up on one of the alder branches, but 
as I came nearer to him I could see that his bright little eye was 
on me, and at the next step he flew away. 

It was now late in the afternoon, and, as we looked toward the 
west, the last rays of the sun were just tinting the distant hills with 
a mellow, golden hue; the birds had flown away, leaving the woods 
silent, so we reluctantly turned our footsteps towards home. 


ROBIN ON NEST 
Photographed from nature by T. S. Hankinson 


Robin Rejoice 
BY GARRETT NEWKIRK 


Among the first of the spring, 
The notes of the Robin ring; 
With flute-like voice, 
He calls ‘‘ Rejoice, 
For I am coming to sing!” 
To any one gloomy or sad, 
He says, ‘‘ Be glad! be glad! 
Look on the bright side, 
’Tis aye the right side; 
The world is good, not bad.” 


At daybreak in June we hear 
His melody, strong and clear: 
‘‘Cheer up, be merry, 
I’ve found a cherry ; 
’Tis a glorious time of the year!” 


Potes from Field and Stuvp 


Inquisitive Magpies 

I was collecting specimens of natural 
history in the northern part of the state 
of Washington, a few miles from the 
Canadian border. At the time the inci- 
dent which I am about to relate occurred 
I was stopping at a ranch at the southern 
end of Okonogan lake. 

The owner of the building was cramped 
for room, so, as it was during the heat of 
the summer, I spent the nights rolled up 
in my blankets under a haystack. One 
morning, as the sun was rising, I was 
awakened by shadows crossing my face, 
and opening my eyes saw a flock, possibly 
a family, of Magpies perched on the stack 
and ends of poles that had been thrown 
over it to keep the hay from blowing 
away. I watched them as they peered 
inquisitively at me from their perches, 
until finally one flew to the ground, then 
another and another, until at last several 
were gathered about me, but a few feet 
away. I lay on my side, with my arms 
under the blankets, and watched their 
actions. At last one jumped on the 
blankets at my feet. I could feel him 
hopping slowly upward. I did not move 
for fear-of frightening him. Finally he 
reached my shoulder, and, after perching 
there a few seconds, flew to my cheek. 
I closed my eyes slowly, fearing he might 
peck them. After testing my cheek lightly 
with his bill, he began to get in some 
uncomfortably heavy blows, so I thought 
it time to stop him. Without opening 
my eyes, or moving, I said in a low tone. 
‘*Here! Here! That will do!’’ He hesi- 
tated, as if to make sure his ears had not 
deceived him, and then flew to the stack. 
Another took his place, after working up 


in the same manner ; he was quietly asked 
When the next one hopped 
on the blankets, I slowly raised my hand 
under them, making a tempting elevation, 
of which he was not slow to take advan- 


to move on. 


tage. He lighted squarely in the palm of 


my hand, which I closed at once, and 
beld him prisoner. With the other hand 
I caught him by the legs from the out- 
side, whereupon he flopped his wings, 
cried out with anger, and pecked at my 
wrist savagely. The remainder of the 
flock, which, in the meantime, had flown 
to the haystack, scolded and jabbered 
away at a great rate. 

Evidently they had taken me for a 
corpse, but I think it was the liveliest 
one ,they ever saw.—J. ALDEN LorING, 
Owego, N. Y. 


Songs of Birds 


The songs of birds have attracted a 
good deal of attention in recent years, 
and observation seems to confirm the 
theory that each generation of birds 
learns the song characteristics of its 
species by association with its own kind. 

This fact was brought quite clearly to 
my mind several years ago, when in a 
western town I was taken toa neighbor's 
to see his birds. Four cages swung in 
the shelter of a commodious porch. One 
contained a Red-winged Blackbird, that 
had been taken from its nest when very 
young, and brought up by hand. His 
associates were a Canary, a Blue Jay 
and an Oriole. The Canary had been 
purchased at a bird store, and had there 
learned its song. The Blue Jay and 
Oriole had been taken from neighboring 
nests, and had, no doubt, picked up the 
characteristic notes of their species from 
the many other members of their kind 
that inhabited the vicinity, but it was 
many miles to the nearest swamp or low 
land where one might find a Red-winged 
Blackbird. This Red-wing had learned 
perfectly the notes of his caged com- 
panions, and had picked up some notes 
of other birds in the neighborhood, but 
not one note of the Red-winged Black- 
bird did he know.— Frank E. Horack, 
lowa City, Ta. 
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Book ews 


Birpvs. By A. H. Evans, M.A. The 
Cambridge Natural History, Vol. IX. 
London: Macmillan and Co., Limited. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1899. 8vo, pages xvi + 635.- Numer- 
ous woodcuts in text. Price, $3.50. 

The author of this compact volume has 
essayed what he himself recognizes as the 
‘‘difficult and apparently unattempted 
task of including in some six hundred 
pages a short description of the majority 
of the forms in many of the families, and 
of the most typical or important of the 
innumerable species included in the large 
Passerine order.’’ 

The book opens with a ‘‘ Scheme of the 
Classification Adopted,’’ based on the sys- 
tem proposed by Gadow, in which the 
Archeofteryx stands at the bottom of 
the list, followed by the Ostriches, Rheas, 
and other struthious birds, while the 
Finches are placed at the top. An intro- 
duction of twenty-two pages treats of 
feathers, color, the molt, the skeleton, 
digestive organs, etc., classification, term- 
inology, geographical variations, and migra- 
tion, the handling of the last two subjects 
being far from satisfactory. 

The remainder of the book is devoted to 
a consideration of the birds of the world. 
The matter is selected with excellent 
judgment and is admirably put together, 
the text having an originality and fresh- 
ness not often found in compilations. The 
author, however, is handicapped by lack 
of space, and, except in monotypic fami- 
lies, is, as a rule, obliged to generalize to 
such an extent that the seeker for informa- 
tion concerning certain species will usually 
find only the characteristic habits of ‘its 
family given. But if the author has not 
achieved entire success, he has, perhaps, 
more nearly approached it than any of 
his predecessors, and in his work we have 
for the first time an authoritative hand- 
book of the birds of the world, which is 
sold at a low enough price to be within the 
reach of every student. 


The illustrations, with the exception of 
a comparatively few, which were taken 
from duly credited sources, are by Mr. G. 
E. Lodge, who, at his best, is, in our 
opinion, one of the foremost of bird 
artists.— F. M. C. 


Tue FreepinG Hapsit OF THE CHIPPING SPAR- 
ROW, AND THE WINTER Foop OF THE 
CHICKADEE. By CLARENCE M. WEED, 


New Hampshire College, Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 


In the first of these interesting papers, 
Dr. Weed has introduced us directly into 
the domestic life of a family of Chippies. 
We have a view, for one day, of all their 
affairs, both personal and domestic; and 
to many it must be a wonderful revelation. 
It is fortunate for the birds that their 
period of infancy is so short, as otherwise 
their parents must utterly break down with 
the task of filling their ever-open mouths. 
Beginning at about 3:57 in the morning, 
these devoted parents worked almost with- 
out cessation till 7:50 in the evening, bring- 
ing food to their four young on an average 
of twelve times an hour; or once every 
five minutes. 

What would human parents think of such 
work? The question arises: When do 
the old birds eat? In the case of a nest of 
this species watched by the writer on July 
11, 1898, feeding of the young ceased at 
7:25 in the evening, when both parents flew 
away. In twenty-five minutes, that is, at 
7:50, the female parent (presumably) re- 
turned and settled on the nest for the night. 
At that time it was so dark that all other 
birds had disappeared. It seems probable 
that in this last twenty-five minutes the 
parent birds filled their own stomachs for 
the night. 

The second of these papers is of a more 
prosaic character, but not the less interest- 
ing or useful. We have here a record in 
detail of the winter food of the Chickadee, 
showing how largely it consists of those 
minute insects, or their still more minute 
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eggs, that injure the trees and baffle the 
efforts of man for their extermination. 

In both papers we are shown the un- 
poetical but useful side of bird-life. These 
two confiding little birds have endeared 
themselves to their human neighbors by 
their gentle ways and familiar habits; but 
in these papers Dr. Weed has shown us that 
they should be no less dear to us when 
viewed entirely from an economic stand- 
point. We hope he will give us more of 
this kind of literature.—F. E. L. Brat. 


Cueck List or British CoLtumBia Birps. 
By Joun Fannin, Curator of the Pro- 
vincial Museum, Victoria, B. C. 

This list forms a part—pages 13-55—of 
the ‘ Preliminary Catalogue of the Collec- 
tions of Natural History and Ethnology in 
the Provincial Museum.’ It enumerates 
339 species and subspecies, with notes on 
their distribution, and will prove exceed- 
ingly useful to students of the bird-life of 
this interesting region, for a knowledge of 
the fauna of which we are so greatly in- 
debted to Mr. Fannin.—F. M. C. 


A Previminary List oF THE BirpDs OF 
BELKNAP AND MERRIMACK CountTIES, NEw 
HAMPSHIRE, WITH Notes. By Nep Dzar- 
BORN, Biological Laboratories, New 
Hampshire College, Durham. 

The author here presents the more im- 
portant results of ten years’ observation, 
including also such information as he has 
gathered from other naturalists concerning 
the 187 species recorded from the region 
of which he writes. Mr. Dearborn’s notes, 
we are glad to say, are not restricted solely 
to statements concerning the rarity or 
abundance and manner of occurrence of 
a given species, but often contain valuable 
remarks on habits which show him to be 
a discriminating student of the living 
bird.—F. M. C. 


Book News 

THE origin of the present widespread in- 
terest in ornithology is so largely due to the 
influence of Dr. Coues’ classic ‘Key to 
North American Birds,’ that we are sure 
bird students throughout the world will 
welcome the news that its author is engaged 
in a thorough revision of his epoch-making 
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work. The new edition, which will be 
expanded to fill two volumes, will be richly 
illustrated by Mr. Fuertes, and while the 
advance made in the science of ornithology 
in the fifteen years which have elapsed 
since the publication of the second edition 
naturally leads us to expect some improve- 
ment in this forthcoming edition, our credi- 
bility in the powers of human achievement 
is severely taxed when Dr. Coues asks us 
to believe that the new ‘ Key’ will be as 
far ahead of the second as the second was 
beyond the first. 

Tue Wisconsin ‘Arbor and Bird Day 
Annual’ for 1899, issued by L. D. Harvey, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
(Madison, Wis.), is a most attractive and 
useful pamphlet of forty-five pages, con- 
taining original and selected contributions 
well suited to interest and instruct children 
in both the value and beauty of trees and 
birds. It may well stand asa model for 
publications of this nature. 


D. C. Heatu & Co. have in preparation 
an elementary bird book by Fannie Hardy 
Eckstorm. The book is designed for use 
as a supplementary science reader, and it 
is the author’s object to teach children 
what to see and how to see it; and, at the 
same time, to provide them with something 
to do. 

Tue May issue of ‘ Primary Education’ 
(Educational Publishing Co.) is a ‘Bird 
Day Number,’ and contains numerous con- 
tributions of value to teachers and students 
of birds. 

‘Our Dumb Animals,’ the vigorously 
edited organ of the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
says of Birp-Lore: ‘‘ We recommend this 
publication to ex-Presidents Cleveland and 
Harrison. /¢ would have much interested 
President Lincoin.”’ 


‘By the Way-Side’is the name of a 
bright little four-page bi-weekly issued by 
Helen M. Boynton, 118 Michigan, street, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, at one cent a copy. 
It is devoted to ‘‘ birds, butterflies, trees, 
flowers, insects and fishes, and deserves 
the support of everyone interested in popu- 
larizing the study of these subjects. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush is Worth Two in the Hand. 


Ir has recently been remarked that the 
field ornithologists of to-day are of two 
kinds: first, those who collect; second, 
those who observe. The status of these 
two types of ornithologists, and the parts 
they play in the advancement of the 
science of ornithology, is a subject of the 
utmost importance to every one interested 
in the study of birds. 

A consideration of it leads us to review 
briefly the progress which has been made 
in our knowledge of North American 
birds during the past twenty-five years. 
At the beginning of this period the Smith- 
sonian Institution contained the only large 
collection of North American birds in the 
world, and our data concerning the exact 
distribution and relationships of even our 
commonest species was of the most meager 
character. Since that date the publication 
of Baird, Brewer and Ridgway's ‘ History 
of North American Birds’, of Coues’ 
‘Key’ and Ridgway’s ‘Manual’; the 
organization of the American Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union and of the Biological Survey 
of the Department of Agriculture, and 


the establishment of several natural his- 
tory museums, have given a wonderful 
impetus to the collecting of birds. Natur- 
alists have éxplored every corner of the 
eastern United States, and, with almost 
equal thoroughness, the western states, 
and the fruits of their labors are shown in 
the large series of birds now possessed by 
our leading museums. In fact, we have 
now reached a point where only a thor- 
oughly trained ornithologist or his person- 
ally directed assistants can make collec- 
tions which will be of real scientific value. 
Indiscriminate collecting, therefore, par- 
ticularly in the eastern United States, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred will 
only result in the duplication of material 
already existing. 

Not only has there been a.great advance 
in the requirements of collecting, but in 
the study of the specimens collected, and 
the systematic ornithologist who would 
hope to add anything to our knowledge of 
the distribution and relationships of any 
group of North American birds, must 
possess advantages which can be afforded 
only by well-equipped museums. 

Turning, now, to the other class of orni- 
thologists, the collectors of facts, we find 
that they have been far less active than 
collectors of skins. Thus, while we rarely 
or never refer to Wilson or Audubon or 
Nuttall for information concerning the 
systematic position of a species, these 
early writers are still authorities on facts 
connected with the life histories of many 
of our birds. 

This subject has been brought very 
forcibly to our mind by two papers pub- 
lished in this number of Brrp-Lore, and, 
without going into details, we wish collect- 
ors of birds and their eggs would read 
carefully the articles entitled ‘The Cardi- 
nal at the Hub’ and ‘ Home-Life in a Chim- 
ney,’ and then tell us frankly whether they 
do not think that the facts therein set forth 
constitute a more valuable contribution 
to the science of ornithology than a Cardi- 
nal’s skin and five white egg-shells. If 
they are both discriminating and sincere, 
we believe they will admit the truth of 
Birp-Lore’s motto. 
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A Bird Class for Children 


One of the most frequent questions 


asked by those seeking to win children to 
an appreciation of birds is, ‘‘How, when 
we have awakened the interest, can we 


keep it alive ?’’ 

The only way to accomplish this, to my 
thinking, is to take the children out-of- 
doors and introduce them to the ‘bird in 
the bush,’ to the bird as a citizen of a 
social world as real in all its duties and 
requirements as our own. 

There is a group of people with ultra 
theoretical tendencies, who insist upon con- 
sidering the bird merely as a feathered 
vertebrate that must not be in any way 
humanized, or taken from its perch in 
the evolutionary scheme, to be brought to 
the plane of our daily lives. In teaching 
children, I believe in striving to humanize 
the bird as far as is consistent with abso- 
lute truth, that the child may, through its 
own love of home, parents, and its various 
desires, be able to appreciate the corre- 
sponding traits in the bird. How can this 
best be done? By reading to children ? 


Mrs. Georce S. Gay, Redlands. 


That is one way ; and good, accurate, and 
interesting bird books are happily plenti- 
ful. But when the outdoor season comes, 
little heads grow tired of books, and any- 
thing that seems like a lesson is repugnant. 

Then comes the chance to form a bird 
class, or a bird party, if the ford class 
seems too formidable. A dozen children 
are quite enough to be easily handled. 
The ages may range from six to twelve. 
Arrange to have them meet outdoors once 
a week, in the morning, during June and 
July. A pleasant garden or a vineclad 
piazza will do for a beginning; it is inad- 
visable to tire children by taking them 
far afield until they have learned to iden- 
tify a few very common birds in their 
natural surroundings. 

Children who are familiar with even the 
very best pictures of birds must at first 
be puzzled by seeing the real bird at a dis- 
tance, and perhaps partly screened by 
foliage. The value of the outdoor bird 
class is, that to be successful it must 
teach rapid and accurate personal observa- 
tion. 

‘*Very true,’’ you say, ‘‘ but the birds 
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will not stay still while the children are 
learning to observe.’’ Yes; yet this diffi- 
culty may be met in two ways. If you are 
so situated that you can borrow say 
twenty-five mounted birds from a museum 
or the collection of a friend, you will have 
a very practical outfit. 

Choose four or five birds, not more for 
one day, take them outdoors, and place 
them in positions that shall resemble their 
natural haunts as much as possible. For 
example, place the Song Sparrow in a 
little bush, the Bluebird on a post, and 
the Chippy on a path. Let the children 
look at them near by and then at a dis- 
tance, so that a sense of proportion and 
color value will be developed uncop- 
sciously. 

After this, the written description of the 
habits of the birds, which you must read 
or tell the children, will have a different 
meaning. This method may be varied by 
looking up live specimens of the birds thus 
closely observed. 

‘*True,’’ you say again, ‘‘but I cannot 
beg or borrow any mounted birds.’’ 

Then take the alternative. Buy from 
the Massachusetts Audubon Society, 234 
Berkeley St., Boston, for a dollar, one of 
its Audubon Bird Charts. This chart is 
printed in brightcolorsand is accompanied 
by a little pamphlet describing the twenty- 
six common birds that are figured. These 
are the (1) Downy Woodpecker, (2) Flicker, 
(3) Chimney Swift, (4) Ruby-throated 
Hummingbird, (5) Kingbird, (6) Bluejay, 
(7) Bobolink, (8) Red-winged Blackbird, 
(9) Baltimore Oriole, (10) Purple Finch, 
(11) American Goldfinch, (12) Chipping 
Sparrow, (13) Song Sparrow, (14) Scarlet 
Tanager, (15) Barn Swallow, (16) Cedar 
Bird, (17) Red-eyed Vireo, (18) Black and 
White Warbler, (19) Yellow Warbler, (20) 
Catbird, (21) House Wren, (22) Chickadee, 
{23) Golden-crowned Kinglet, (24) Wood 
Thrush, (25) American Robin, (26) Blue- 
bird. Cut the birds carefully from the 
chart, back them with cardboard, and 
either mount them on little wooden blocks, 
like paper dolls, or arrange them with wires, , 
so that they can be fastened to twigs or 
bushes. 
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You will be surprised to find how this 
scheme will interest the children, who may 
be allowed sometimes to plate the birds 
themselves. 

For those too old for the cut-out pictures, 
the teachers’ edition of ‘Bird-Life',with the 
colored plates in portfolios, will be found 
invaluable. The separate pictures may be 
taken outdoors and placed in turn on an 
easel behind a leaf-covered frame, with 
excellent effects—a few natural touches and 
the transition from indoors out often 
changing one’s entire point of view. 

One thing bearing on the question of 
bird study. If children ask you questions 
that you cannot answer, as they surely 
will, do not hesitate to say ‘‘ I don't know."’ 
Never fill their minds with fables guised as 
science, that they must unlearn. 

Now a material point. When you have 
entertained your class for an hour, never 
more, lend the affair a picnic ending and 
give them a trifling lunch before they go; 
something very simple will do—cookies and 
milk, or even animal crackers ! 

The young animal of the human species, 
as well as many others, is a complexity of 
stomach and brain, and it is well to admin- 
ister food to each in just proportion. 

M. O. W. 


Reports of Societies 


WISCONSIN SOCIETY 


Mrs. Elizabeth W. Peckham, secretary 
of the Wisconsin Society, sends to Mr. 
Stone the first annual report of that body, 
from which we extract the following : 

‘*This society was organized April 20, 
1897. The first efforts of the executive 
board were in the direction of securing the 
codperation of the press in this city and 
throughout the state. The response was 
most generous, and it is probable that 
more effective work has been done through 
this agency than in any other way. 

‘‘The next appeal was to clergymen of 
all denominations, who were asked to 
preach upon the fashion of wearing wild 
bird feathers. Here, again, they received 
valuable aid and encouragement. 
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‘*In May, 100 circulars were sent to 
Milwaukee milliners, asking their assist- 
ance in the work of reform, and announc- 
ing that there would be held, in the fall, 
an Audubon millinery opening. This 
opening, which took place in October, 
was well attended, and served its purpose 
in calling attention to the existence and 
meaning of the society. 

‘* The codperation of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, and also of 
the Board of School Directors of this city, 
has been secured. The response of the 
Milwaukee School Board was especially 
cordial and encouraging. Talks upon the 
subject of bird protection have already 
been given in several of the city schools, 
and it is intended that the main work of 
the society for the coming year shall be 
done among the teachers and school chil- 
dren of the state. 

‘The society is much to be congratu- 
lated in that, before it came into existence, 
Bird Day had been established in Wis- 
consin. We can only appreciate our good 
fortune in this respect by noting the dif- 
ficulties that are thrown in the way of the 
Audubon societies of other states when 
they attempt to win the consent of their 
legislatures to this step. We owe this 
great advantage to Mr. J. E. Morgan, of 
Sauk county. 

‘‘Although our Audubon Society is one 
of the largest in the United States, we 
are working under great disadvantages, 
since we have, so far as we can discover, 
the smallest income of them all. In 
order that no one may be excluded, we 
have made our life membership fee ex- 
ceedingly small, so that it brings in an 
amount quite insufficient to meet the ex- 
penses of printing, buying and distribu- 
We therefore make an 
men and 


ting literature. 
earnest appeal to intelligent 
women to become members of the society, 
or to send us contributions of money. 
We are especially anxious to increase the 
number of our associate members, who 
pay one dollar a year, and thus provide us 
with a steady income."’ 

Mrs. Peckham reports a total member- 
ship of 5,141, and writes that since the 
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publication of the report from which we 
have just quoted, ‘‘through the codpera- 
tion of our State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, our society has formed 
175 branches among the school children. 
These branch societies include over four 
thousand members, including teachers 
and children."’ 


NEW HAMPSHIRE SOCIETY 


On the 6th day of April, 1897, at the 
call of Mrs. Arthur E. Clarke, a meeting 
was held at her residence in Manchester, 
for the purpose of organizing the New 
Hampshire Audubon Society, which was 
duly accomplished. 

The work of the society throughout the 
state is carried on by means of branch 
societies, the presidents of which act as 
vice-presidents of the state society; or, 
when this is not practicable, local secre- 
taries are appointed to carry on the work, 
and such secretaries have already been 
appointed in more than twenty places. 

Special pains has been taken to in- 
fluence the children in the public 
schools. A junior Audubon society was 
early formed, and a very interesting 
meeting was held in June, 1897, at 
which about three hundred school chil- 
dren were present. A similar meeting 
was held in June, 1898, and it is pro- 
posed to hold others from time to 
time. 

With the same end in view, an ‘Out- 
line of Bird Study’ was prepared for 
use in the schools. 

At the suggestion of the society, ex- 
tracts from the game laws of the state, 
relating to penalties for the destruction 
of song birds and their eggs, have been 
posted in conspicuous places, thanks to 
the prompt and energetic action of the 
street and park commissioners. Similar 
action has been taken in various other 
cities and towns. 

Lectures were given by Mrs. Orinda 
Hornbrooke, Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, 
on ‘The Educational Side of Bird Pro- 
tection,’ and by Mrs. Harriet E. Rich- 
ards, secretary of the Massachusetts 
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society, on the general work of the Au- 
dubon societies. 

The society has distributed nearly 7,000 
leaflets and circulars, several of them hav- 
ing been procured of the United States 
government, through the kindness of our 
members of Congress. 

An additional circular has recently been 
issued in which prizes are offered to the 
school children of New Hampshire on the 
following conditions: Two prizes, one of 
ten dollars and one of five dollars to chil- 
dren over twelve and under seventeen 
years of age; and two more, one of five 
dollars and one of three dollars to children 
under twelve years of age. These prizes 
are to be awarded for the best composi- 
tions on ‘ Birds,’ the compositions to be 
written as the result of personal observa- 
tion, the contest to close January 1, 1900. 

The society has adopted the bird chart 
lately published by the Massachusetts 
Society, and is introducing it as rapidly as 
possible into the schools of the state. 

ANNIE V. BATCHELDER, Sec’y. 


A Message from Madame Lehmann 


At the second annual meeting of the 
New York State Audubon Society, Mad- 
ame Lilli Lehmann, whose love of ani- 
mals is perhaps even greater than her 
love of music, made an eloquent appeal 
to women to cease from feather-wearing, 
which she characterized as a form of bar- 
barism, and to aid the Audubon Societies 
in their efforts to protect the birds. 

Through the editor of Birp-Lorz, she 
sends to the Audubon Societies the fol- 
lowing message, the tenor of which, it 
will be noticed, is in close accord with 
the views of the editor of this Depart- 
ment, as expressed in the last issue of 
this Journal.—F. M. C. 

Madame Lehmann writes: ‘‘ Tell the 
Societies that I take the greatest interest 
in their work, that I do everything I can, 
and every minute, if the occasion offers, 
to protect the birds. 

‘*Tell them, also, that it is the duty of 
everyone to sfeak and to do something 
every day for the cause; that it is not 
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sufficient to give a dollar or two—that 
alone will never help us. It is the living 
word, the reasons given, the good ex- 
ample and the ¢eaching to everyone that 
can bring us further in civilization.’’ 


Two New Audubon Societies 


We announce with pleasure the forma- 
tion of Audubon Societies in Texas and 
in California. The Texas Society was 
organized on March 4, at Galveston, with 
Miss Cecile Seixas as secretary. The 
organization of the California Society was 
lately completed at Redland, with Mrs. 
Geo. S. Gay as secretary. The addresses 
of the secretaries of these societies are 
given in our ‘Directory,’ and we trust 
that they will receive the codperation of 
all bird-lovers in their respective states. 


American Society of Bird Restorers 


A report of the work of the American 
Society of Bird Restorers, prepared by 
Mr, Fletcher Osgood, its organizer and 
maaager, will appear in Birp-Lore for 
August. 

Birds and Farmers 


It is pleasing to know that some farmers 
are awakening to the fact that birds are 
an important factor in agriculture. At 
the last monthly meeting of the Farmers’ 
Club of the American Institute of New 
York, the subject for discussion was ‘‘Birds 


and Their Relation to Agriculture.’’ The 
subject was introduced by Mr. N. Hallock, 
who presented a well prepared paper giv- 
ing much valuable information regarding 
birds as insect destroyers. These statistics 
were from publications of the U. S. Dept. 
of Agriculture and from his own observa- 
tions. He strongly urged the protection 
of all birds from the farmer's standpoint. 
The paper was then discussed by the 
members present. Mr. William Dutcher, 
of the Executive Committee of the New 
York Audubon Society, who was present, 
addressed the Club, elaborating some of 
the statements in the paper under dis- 
cussion and emphasizing the fact that 
every bird an agriculturist permitted to 
be’ killed on his farm was a direct loss to 
him in money value. 


... JUST READY. -PRICE, $1 NET... 


NATURE STUDY 
FOR GRAMMAR GRADES 


A Manual for the Guidance of Pupils below 
the High School in the Study of Nature 


BY 


WILBUR S. JACKMAN, A.B. 


Dep’t of Natural Science, Chicago Normal School 


Author of “ Nature Study for the Common Schools,” “ Nature Study and Related Subjects,” 
“Nature Study Record,” “ Field Work in Nature Study,” etc. 


REVISED EDITION 


In preparing this Manual, it has been the author’s aim to propose, within the com- 
prehension of grammar school pupils, a few of the problems which arise in a thoughtful 
study of nature, and to offer suggestions designed to lead to their solution. 

That pupils need some rational and definite directions in nature study, all are gen- 
erally agreed. But to prepare the outlines and suggestive directions necessary, and to 
place these within the reach of each pupil, is more than any ordinary teacher has time 
to do, even granting that she is fully prepared for such work. The utter futility of 


depending upon oral suggestions during the class hour, when the pupils are supposed to 
be doing individual work, is easily apparent on a moment’s reflection. With a manual of 
directions in hand, each pupil may be made strictly responsible for a certain amount of 


work, either in the field or in the laboratory. This removes all occasion for that inter- 
ruption in his work, which is, otherwise, due to the pupil’s attempt to /hink and at the 
same time Aear what the teacher says. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS ON NATURE STUDY 


Bailey's Lessons with Plants 
Suggestions for Seeing and Interpreting some 
of the Common Forms of Vegetation. 


Bailey's First Lessons With Plants . . 40 cts. net 
“Extremely original and unusually practical.” 


Ingersoll’s Wild Neighbors 
““Instructive as well as delightful.”"—Popular 
Science Monthly. 


Lange’s Hand-Book of Nature Study . . . $1 net 
“The style of the book is fresh and inspiring.” 


Murché’s Science Readers. 
Vol. IL. 25 cents. 
Vol. II. 25 cents. 
Vol. III. 40 cents. 


Vol. IV. 40 cents net. 

Vol. V. 50 cents net. 

Vol. VI. 50 cents net. 

Weed’s Life Histories of American Insects. . $1.50 
“an unusually attractive book.”—Diail. 


Wilson’s Nature Study in Elementary Schools. 
First NATURE READER 35 cents 
Seconp NATURE READER 
TEACHER’S MANUAL 


Wright’s Citizen Bird $1.50 net 
An interesting story, giving to the children 
much accurate information about Ameri- 
can birds. 

“Most delightful book on the subject yet 
rinted in the United States. I wish every 
y and girl could read it.”—J. M. GREEN- 

woop, Sup’t Kansas City, Mo. 


Wright’s Four-Footed Americans . . . . $1.50 net 
Four-Footed American Mammals treated in 
story form in the manner of Citizen Bird. 


Wright’s Birdcraft . - « + « $2.50 net 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


‘** One of the most fascinating studies of wild life ever given to the 


world.’’—London Daily News. 


and Redruff, the Partridge. 
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‘ The originality and freshness of these stories 
is irresistible. ° In everything he does, 
Mr. Thompson has a way peculiarly his own. 
Even if naked and unadorned, the facts he tells 
us would be very interesting; but when we have 
the facts and the factors fairly dancing before us, 
clothed in all the quaint quips and droll persiflage 
of an accomplished humorist and born story- 
teller, they are —as I have said — irresistible.” 

—Mr. W. T. Hornaday, in Recreation 


WILD ANIMALS I HAVE KNOWN 


By ERNEST SETON THOMPSON. 


Being the Personal Histories of Lobo, the Wolf, Silverspot, the Crow, Raggylug, the 
Rabbit, Bingo, my Dog, The Springfield Fox, The Pacing Mustang, Wully, the Yaller Dog, 


With nearly 200 Illustrations from Drawings by the Author. 
Seventh Thousand. Square 12mo. $2.00. 
‘There ts nothing in modern story telling which equals the tale of the capture of the pacing 


. In depicting animal life and character, Mr. 
country, and this de lightful volume shows us that his pen is as mighty ¢ = his marvelous brush.” 


Thompson has probably no peer in this 
New York Mail and Express. 


‘Mr. T tai holds our unflagging interest 
in f stories. He knows his animals as indi- 
vidual characters, and sets forth their lives viv- 
idly, making us feel for and with them, through 
all their vicissitudes to the appointed death by 
violence. The book is thoroughly good, both in 
purpose and execution; it should find a wide 
circle of interested readers, to whose sympathies 
it appeals so strongly and so humanly.” 

—The Nation, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


153-157 
Fifth Avenue 
New York 


BULLETIN OF THE 


; Published Quarterly at 50 cts. 
per year. 
Single copies, 15 cts. 
Back numbers can be furnished 
as follows: 
Vol.I, No. 1, January, 1897, 50c. 
No. 2, April, 50c, 
e No. 3-4, July-Dec., 30c. 
Vol. II, No. 1, January, '98, 15c. 
No. 2, April, 15c. 
No. 3-4, July-Dec., 30c. 
Four Complete Files for sale. 


A is08 4 copy of the January, 


1899, issue will be sent on re- 


ceipt of four cents in stamps. 
MULLIEKEN & DURFEE, 
Managers, 
179 Central Ave., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


J. Horace McFarano Co., 


The Bulletin 


of the 


Cooper Ornithological Club 
of California 


A 16 to 24 page bi-monthly, 7/ustrated, 
invites the support of those who are inter- 
ested in the ornithology of the Great West. 
One hundred field workers in California 
alone write for it, and to those who would 
keep apace with the new discoveries being 
constantly made in this interesting region, 
it is a necessity. 
Edited by CHESTER BARLOW 
associated with 
HENRY REED TAYLOR 
HOWARD ROBERTSON 


The Auk says: ‘* The Bulletin thus early takes 
a prominent place in the ornithological literature 
of North America.” 


It will contain many charming bird photo- 
graphs during 1899, together with ar array 
of articles from versatile Californian orni- 
thologists. 


Terms, $1 a year. Sample copy, 20c. 


Address order for sample tc C. BARLOW, Editor, 
Santa Clara, Cal., and subscriptions to 
DONALD A. COHEN, Alameda, Cal. 
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Successful Bird Photography 


. 


Requires the use of the very 
BEST CAMERA and LENS 
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The Long Focus, Reversible Back, Solograph 
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Is constructed for special work of this kind, and the Lens and 
Shutter (the patented Bausch & Lomb ‘Unicum”’), is particularly 
adapted for quick and accurate work. 

The Solograph is the highest grade Camera at present on the 
market. 

It is used by the Editor of this Magazine, and many other experts, 
including Scientific Investigators in various directions, Army and Navy 
Officers, and the most Experienced and Discriminating Amateurs. 

Our illustrated manual of instruction, entitled “ Photographic 
Advice”? (which will be sent, post-paid, to any address on receipt of 
10 cents in postage stamps), contains full particulars, prices and de- 
scriptions of this and other Fine Photographic Apparatus. 

A sample number of The Photographic Times, containing about 
fifty handsome illustrations, will be mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 


35 cents, 


THE SCOVILL & ADAMS COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
60 AND 62 EAST ELEVENTH STREET 


HEADQUARTERS FOR EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC 
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WANTED TO BUY — Negatives of Birds, their Nests and Eggs, from Nature. Address, enclosin 
prints, FRANK M. CHAPMAN, American Museum of Natural History, New York City. 


